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CHURCH to reverend memories dear, 
Quaint in desk and chandelier; 
Bell, whose century-rusted tongue 
Burials tolled and bridals rung; 
Loft, whose tiny organ kept 
Keys that Snetzler's hand had swept; 
Altar, o'er whose tablet old 
Sinai's law its thunders rolled. 



Sacred in its gray respect 
From the jealousies of sect. 



WHittier. 




Order of Exercises. 
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I. Processional 

Glorious things of Thee are spoken, 
Zion, city of our God. 

II. Opening Sentences, Lord's Prayer, and Versicles 

Reverend John B. Richmond, of Medford 

III. Jubilate Deo 

IV. Psalter — Psalms xxiv, xlvii 

. Reverend Julius H. Ward, of Boston 

Gloria in excelsis 

V. Lesson — I Kings viii 22-63 

Reverend Charles Arey, D.D., of Salem 

VI. Cantate Domini 

VII. Apostles' Creed and Collects 

Reverend Geo. W. Porter, D.D., of Lexington 

VIII. Hymn 

I love Thy Kingdom, Lord. 



IX. Address of Welcome 

Reverend John L. Egbert, Rector 

.A* ilYMN 

Triumphant Zion, lift thy head. 

XI. Presentation of the Senate Window 

Honourable Halsey J. Boardman, President of the Senate 

Address of Acceptance 

William D. T. Trefry, Esquire, Junior Warden 

XII. Hymn * 

God bless our native land. 

XIII. Historical Address 

Honourable Samuel Roads, Junior 

XIV. Hymn 

Keller's American Hymn. 

XV. Poem 

Joseph W. Chapman, A.M. 

XVI. Hymn 

Lord, dismiss us with Thy blessing. 

XVII. Benediction 

Reverend H. L. C. Brad don, of Hyde Park 
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Address of Welcome 




BY THE REVEREND JOHN L. EGBERT 
Rector of the Parish 

S the Rector of this ancient and historic Parish it 
is not only my privilege, but also my very great 
pleasure, to extend to each and all who are present 
.^j^Su-* this afternoon a most cordial welcome. I 
am sure that I express the feelings and sentiments of the 
entire Parish when I say that we are very much pleased 
indeed to have so large a number of friends to assemble 
here and rejoice with us on this most joyous occasion. 

We are gathered together to-day within these hallowed 
walls, my friends, for the purpose of commemorating the 
preservation and restoration of this dear old Temple of God, 
and not to celebrate any particular anniversary or period 
of this Church's existence. This historic old Church is 
widely known as the oldest Church edifice in New Eng- 
land, — indeed one of the oldest in this country, — and 
one around which much that is interesting has centred. 

Thousands have visited the old Fane, from time to time, 
curious to learn something of its history, or simply to stand 
within these time-honoured walls, where pra) r er and praise, 



supplication and thanksgiving, have ascended from earnest 
and loving hearts to the Father of all for nearly a century 
and three-quarters. 

To-day we make another most interesting epoch in its 
history by assembling here to commemorate its handsome 
restoration and preservation. In this great work which 
has been so well and so harmoniously accomplished : — 
more than three hundred persons, living here in Marble- 
head and in various parts of the country, have given liber- 
ally and cheerfully towards its accomplishment. Thus 
the beautifying and adorning of this venerable House of 
Prayer by so many loving and interested friends will add 
greatly to its historic interest in the future. 

And though we have no " massive walls whose date 
o'erawes tradition, nor ancient minster, which claims and 
holds the sacred dust of kings, heroes and sages of. the 
olden time," yet we have a Temple rendered more sacred 
by handsome memorials of loved ones gone before, and 
more interesting for all time by the elegant stained glass 
window placed in this Church as a gift from the members of 
the Senate of Massachusetts of Eighteen Hundred and 
Eighty Eight. And it will certainly add greatly to the 
interest of its history in years to come to find recorded there 
the fact, that the members of that honourable and distin- 
guished assembly were present in a body, with the President 
at their head, to present the window to the Parish ; thus 
honouring this Parish as no other was ever honoured before 
in this country. 

Now, in conclusion, permit me once more in behalf of 



St. Michael's Parish to extend to all present a most hearty 
welcome, and say that I trust what has been done for the 
restoration and preservation of this venerated and beloved 
Church may redound to the honour, the glory and praise of 
God, and the salvation of men, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 




The Senate Window 

presentation 



ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT BOARDMAN 

^JUPr. RECTOR:— As a representative of the Massa- 
f ff 1 chusetts Senate of 1888, I am commissioned to 
m m> present through you to the Parish this Memorial 
M^L^ ^ •. Window. It is both a pleasure and a privilege. 
A pleasure to make our contribution, even though in small 
degree, toward the rejuvenation of this venerable Church, 
and a privilege to place here a memento in some sense of 
ourselves. In doing this we signalize the departure from 
the plainness and freedom from decoration that character- 
ized our Puritan ancestors. 

Remarkable is it that less than a hundred years after the 
landing of the Pilgrims there should have been erected 
here by the sea, so near to the place they made famous, a 
Church so repugnant to their cardinal principles. Thus 
early did an out-post of the Established Church invade the 
house of the Dissenter. Not less remarkable is it that to- 
day Massachusetts Senators, largely descendants of the 
Puritans, have assembled to pay their homage and tribute 
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to the identical temple their forefathers denounced and 
opposed. We can do little more than repeat that the times 
have changed and we have changed with them. The spirit 
of toleration has kept pace with the development of civili- 
zation and progress, and now highly intelligent men of all 
religious creeds recognize and admit the merits of belief 
other than their own. Such men do more than this. 
They detect and discard errors in the creeds transmitted 
them. 

The Puritan, inspired by hatred of material symbols of 
religous faith, took the opposite extreme, and sought to 
nourish his spiritual life independent of architectural grace 
or artistic beauty. His descendants with broader and juster 
insight have revised and transformed his theories. They 
have cause to believe that their churches may well be 
structures of grandeur and good taste. As military ardor is 
inspired by inscriptions on monuments over soldiers' 
graves ; as love of country is kindled by the massive sym- 
metry of a nation's public buildings and monumental piles, 
so is religious enthusiasm inspired and ministered unto by 
the towers and frescoed walls and fluted ceilings of the 
temples it has raised. 

Who doubts that the Roman Catholic, when he views St. 
Peter's at Rome, St. Marks' s at Venice, or Notre Dame at 
Paris, is awakened to greater and more intense awe and 
veneration for the religion which finds expression in such 
magnificent cathedrals? And so the faith that has been 
nurtured here is ministered to by the beauty and grace of 
the walls around us. The associations and traditions about 
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them conspire to create and strengthen reverence and 
devotion. 

In presenting this Memorial Window, happily combining 
the figure of the great lawgiver of the Bible with the coat- 
of-arms of our beloved Commonwealth, we express our 
gratitude for the opportunity of witnessing the celebration 
of the restoration of this historic Church, and our hope 
that in the years to come it shall fulfil the fair promise 
of to-day. 



acceptance 

ADDRESS BY WILLIAM D. T. TREFRY, ESQUIRE 

Junior Warden 

TT is my pleasure and my honor, gentlemen, in behalf 
j of the Episcopal Parish in Marblehead, to render 
y you hearty thanks for your generosity, and for the 
distinguished honor you confer upon us. 

Rarely has it happened that the highest legislative 
tribunal of the State has left its deliberations to take part 
in the celebration of a humble Parish Church, and to 
bestow upon it a token of their reverence and kindly 
interest. 

For this reason this occasion must be memorable, and 
it will have an important influence on the subsequent work 
of the Church. 
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The influence of a religious society extends to every 
interest which looks to the moral and social welfare of the 
community. It fosters schemes for broad and liberal 
education, promotes and encourages every institution for 
the purifying and uplifting of the spiritual nature, teaches 
obedience to the civil authority, and inculcates the admin- 
istration of a more strict and impartial justice. 

The value of this occasion, then, will be measured by 
the increased usefulness of this ancient and time-honored 
Church ; and whoever has contributed to the present glory 
of this House has made himself a part of its history, and 
aided in maintaining and extending its usefulness ; and, 
wherever its influence is felt, these things shall be told as 
a memorial of him. 

It is usually in connection with those considerations 
which interest the heart, that the amenities of human life 
are performed ; and the restoration and beautifying of this 
ancient temple of the living God has been a work of love 
from its very beginning. All sorts and conditions of men 
have vied with each other in doing their utmost to make 
it a most notable instance of love and devotion. 

It would seem that a Church which is so rich in the 
associations of a century and three quarters, in the tender 
and loving memories which always cluster about the place 
where the heart and spirit find rest, could have nothing 
added unto it to increase its influence and enrich its useful- 
ness. Still, the infant has laid its offering of love in the lap 
of his Mother Church, children have made their sacrifice in 
memory of beloved parents, and individuals and the parish 



have paid their tribute to self-sacrifice and devotion. But 
it has remained for you, gentlemen, to add to this House 
the chiefest dignity it has yet received in this unique and 
beautiful specimen of the artist's skill and workmanship, 
embodying, as you have truly said, sir, the only union 
which should be possible between Church and State, the 
the union of harmonious and reciprocal devotion and 
obedience. 

It is therefore with the sincerest gratification that I yield 
you the hearty thanks of St. Michael's Parish, and in its 
name accept this beautiful token of your reverence and 
interest, which is now dedicated to the loftiest purposes 
which can actuate the heart of man, and which increases 
the manifold service that this Church renders for the daily 
enrichment of life. 





'^'1 M T»T'^'*'«' 




Historical Address 



BY THE HONOURABLE SAMUEL ROADS, JUNIOR 

QNE hundred and seventy-four years. Nearly a cent- 
ury and three-quarters, have elapsed, since, on the 
second day of September, 1714, the pious Church- 
me?n of Marble head reared the frame of the building 
in which we are assembled, and gave thanks to Almighty 
God that they were about to witness a realization of their 
hopes, in the possession of a temple in which they could 
worship according to the liturgy of their beloved mother, 
the Established Church of England. Reared, as a large 
majority of them had been, on the islands of Jersey and 
Guernsey in the British Channel, with a deep love and 
veneration for the Church of their fathers, they had sacredly 
kept the memory of her services and sacraments in their 
hearts, even while conforming to the usages of their Puri- 
tan neighbors. How long they hoped, and prayed, and 
labored, it is not given to us to know. The records 
contain no information as to the organization of the 
Parish. 

It is probable that occasional, if not regular, services 
were held for several years previous to the erection of the 
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Church. Perhaps, too, the frigates and merchant vessels 
that touched at Marblehead on their way to Boston supplied 
a chaplain or lay reader, from time to time, who gladly 
ministered to the spiritual needs of the poor fishermen of 
the port, The town at this time had become a fishing 
port of considerable importance, though as yet none of its 
inhabitants had availed themselves of its great commercial 
advantages to engage in the foreign trade. The catch 
of fish was sold each season to the merchants of Boston. 
There was little or no local enterprise, and the township, 
though less than a century had passed since its settlement, 
was already in decay. There was neither butcher, nor 
mason, nor carpenter in the village. The people worked 
on from year to year, content if the season's catch supplied 
food and shelter and raiment. They lived and loved and 
quarreled among themselves, in comparative isolation, and 
unmindful of the events of the world about them. Ships 
from the mother country came and went, bringing news of 
the death of a king or the coronation of a queen without 
exciting the interest of the sturdy dwellers by the sea. 

The arrival of Governor Dudley, armed with the royal 
authority to assume the reins of Provincial government, 
did not serve so much as to call out the two illclad and 
poorly disciplined military companies, the pride and boast 
of the inhabitants. But a visit from a band of pirates, or 
the presence of a press-gang prowling about the lanes and 
by-ways, was an event of the greatest importance. Few 
men, however brave, could contemplate with complacency 
the danger of being seized in the night and hurried off to 
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sea under the black flag of the skull and cross-bones. Nor 
was the likelihood of being impressed into the naval service, 
and in broad daylight, rendered the more agreeable, from 
the fact that able seamen were needed to man Provincial 
gun-boats, and the officers came with authority from the 
Governor and Council. Marblehead had more than once 
been a recruiting station for the enlistment of seamen to 
serve on board the gun-boats in the expeditions against 
the Canadian French, and it was probably during this 
period that General Francis Nicholson, the most distin- 
guished military chieftain in the Colonies, visited the town. 
This bluff old hero, who united with a love of military 
exploits a zealous devotion to the Church, was, in 1710, 
appointed General and Commander-in-Chief of the forces 
sent against Port Royal in Acadia. With six English 
vessels, joined by thirty of New England, and four New 
England regiments, he attacked the French fortress at that 
place and after a siege of four days compelled its sur- 
render. The French were thus compelled to abandon 
their settlement in that section, and Nova Scotia was 
secured to Great Britain. Nicholson was at that time 
Lieutenant-Governor of New York. He had been ap- 
pointed in turn to the government of New York, Maryland, 
and Virginia. But though a favorite of the crown he 
succeeded in each of these colonies in making himself 
exceedingly unpopular with the people. He possessed 
great executive ability, but lacked in his makeup that 
indescribable attribute called "tact." His methods were 
often of the most obnoxious kind. To those who incurred 
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his displeasure he was offensive and arbitrary in the 
extreme. He had an ungovernable temper, yet was a man 
of broad and generous impulses. In some respects he 
was ahead of the age in which he lived. At times he 
anticipated the needs of the people and compelled the 
acceptance of measures designed to promote their well- 
being, even against determined, though mistaken, op- 
position. In Maryland he established free schools. In 
Virginia he quarreled with the clergy, and espoused the 
cause of the poorer classes against the gentry. He may 
have entertained the views held in more modern times by 
those who advocated the abolition of slavery, for he 
incurred the hatred and animosity of slave-holders by 
telling the negroes that they had been kidnapped and 
ought to have redress at law. And here, as elsewhere, he 
was the firm friend and patron of education. To him, 
more than to any others, the people of Virginia were 
indebted for the establishment of the College of William 
and Mary, whose beneficent influence made itself manifest 
for generations in the educational life of the South. 

In 1 71 1, General Nicholson conceived a grand scheme 
for the conquest of Canada, but the naval squadron met 
with disaster in the river St. Lawrence, and the expedition 
was a failure. During the five years that followed he was 
the nominal Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Nova 
Scotia. His last visit to that section was in 1714, but he 
did not remain there. 

Perhaps while on his way to or returning from Port 
Royal he made a brief stay at Marblehead. Sewall in his 
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diary, records his presence here at that time. And having 
headed the subscription-list of the building fund, and 
become founder of this dear old church of ours, he prob- 
ably took some interest in its construction. 

Everywhere and under all circumstances he was a loyal 
and devoted son of the Church of England, doing all in 
his power to promote the formation of parishes, and 
contributing liberally of his private means for the erection 
of churches. 

The Episcopal Church in New England had been of 
slow growth. But two other churches had as yet been 
erected in Massachusetts. One was King's Chapel, Boston, 
built in 1688, and the other Queen Anne's, at Newbury, 
built in 17 1 1.* As early as 1707, according to Humphrey 
the historian, subscriptions were made for the building 
fund of the Church in Marblehead. This would seem to 
be substantiated from the fact that the original list of 
subscribers called ''Benefactors," is recorded in records, 
while reference is made to a supplementary subscription 
list. The list of "benefactors" is headed by General 
Nicholson, who contributed ^25 ; the entire amount raised 
being one hundred and seventy-five pounds, f The re- 

* Both these Churches were subsequently destroyed, and replaced 
by new edifices at a date very much later than the erection of St. 
Michaels. 

f The following are the names of the Benefactors as recorded in 
the first book of the Parish Records : Col. Francis Nicholson, Capt. 
Arthur Savage, Capt. Jno. Thompson, Capt. Joseph Fraye, Capt. 
Richard Cheeseman, Capt. Abraham Winter, Senr., Capt. Jonas 
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mainder was made up by thirty-three other gentlemen, 
twenty-nine of whom were captains of vessels. The names 
of very few of these benefactors are familiar as family 
names in Marblehead, nor are many of them to be found 
on the records of the town. The majority were probably 
masters of English vessels trading at this port. The 
supplementary list, however, bears many names easily 
recognized as of the original Marblehead stock. This list 
is not to be found on our records, but has been hidden 
during all these years on the records of King's Chapel, 
Boston. Why it should have found a place there it is hard 
to understand, unless, as would seem probable, some of 
the principal subscribers, were members of that Parish, 
and had become interested in the efforts of General 
Nicholson to establish the Church in Marblehead. But 
with a very -few exceptions the names are those constantly 
found on our town records. Many of them are familiar 
as common family names in Marblehead. I shall forbear 
to repeat the names of the benefactors, but the supplemen- 
tary subscription list is of great historical importance to 

Mottes, Capt. Thomas Morey, Capt. Benjamin Johns, Capt. Endy- 
mion Walker, Capt. John Branscombe, Capt. Francis Franklin, Capt. 
William Attwood, Capt. Geo. Woodhouse, Junr., Capt. James Fen- 
dall, Capt. Patrick Aikman, Capt. Thomas Galloup, Capt. Jno. 
Browne, Capt. Thomas Warmouth, Capt. Wm. Russell, Capt. Walter 
Boswell, Capt. Robert Bodicome, Capt. Samuel Paer, C&pt. Joseph 
Wright, Capt. John Luscomb, Mr. John Barnard, Mr. Henry Whit- 
ton, Capt. George Richards, Capt. Peter Can wood, Capt. William 
Livingston, Capt. John Martin, Capt. John Vernon, Capt. John 
Doveraign. 
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this Parish, and has never before been brought to the 
attention of the people most directly interested in it. It 
begins : 

We the Subscribers, do firmly bind and oblige our Selves 
our Heirs and Assigns for the payment of Several Summs 
Subscribed in Order to the Building and Erecting a 
Handsom Church in the Town of Marblehead, and the 
maintaining of a Minister to carry on the service of God in 
the Ways and Methods of the Church of Great Brittain or 
Church of England; promising to espouse and maintain 
its Articles, and Defend its Doctrine, which are Agreeable 
to the Word of God. And this we are Obliged to Perform 
as soon as may be, as Witness our hands this 31st day of 
March, Annoq. Domini, 17 14. 









£ s. d. 


George Jackson, Sr., 20 00 00 


John Calley, Sr., 
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James Calley, 
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John Yabsley, 
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John Palmer, Sr., 
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William Webber, 






10 00 00 


Rebecca Norman 






10 00 00 


Tho. Candish, 
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10 00 00 


Geo. Slocum, 






16 00 00 


Peter Fenaly, 






16 00 00 


Ambrose Bowden, Sr., 






10 00 00 


Jacob Phillips, . 






15 00 00 


Nicholas Andrews, 






10 00 00 


John Calley, Junr., 
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Benjn. Calley, 






10 00 00 


John Chapman, . 






10 00 00 
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Joseph Andrews, 
Joseph Doliber, 
John Foster, 
Thos. Candish, Junr., 
John Russell, 
Robt. Martin, 
John Allen, 
John Hine, 
John Wegar, 
John Lecraw, 
James Wegar, 
Josiah Sikes, 
Hen. Humphreys, 
John Roundey, 
John Savidge, 
John Walker, 
John Chaywell, 
Jona'n Bowden, 
Geo. Girdler, 
Richard Glass, 
Tho. Calle, 
John Bird, 



The date of the supplementary list proves that the 
original subscriptions were made some time before, and it 
is probable that the Parish was formed several years 
previous to the erection of the Church. 

In the autumn of 17 14 General Nicholson sailed for 
England, bearing with him a petition to the u Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts," then 
under the direction of the Bishop of London, asking that a 
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minister might be sent "with all convenient speed, with 
the usual salary allowed their missionaries. ' ' "Of what 
consideration your petitions are," ran the document, " will 
be seen by the number of their names and the value of 
their subscriptions underwritten. We must also add that 
the town of Marblehead (next Boston) is the greatest 
place of trade and commerce within this province, daily 
adding to their numbers persons chiefly of the Church of 
England. And by the blessing of God we have a certain 
prospect that the Church here will be every day increased 
and flourish more and more." 

Accompanying this petition a letter was addressed to 
General Nicholson, in behalf of the Society, signed by 
George Jackson, John Calley and James Calley. The 
letter is dated November 27, 17 14, and from it the most 
authentic information is obtained respecting the erection 
of the Church. 

The deep love and veneration with which General 
Nicholson was regarded by the people is attested by the 
following extract : 1 1 Returning our Father and founder 
of the Church among us humble and hearty thanks for your 
generous benevolence towards erecting said Church." 

By this letter we learn that a meeting was held July 20, 
1 7 14, when choice was made of "Mr. George Jackson, 
Mr. John Oulton, Capt. John Calley, Capt. James Calley, 
to be a standing committee for the carrying on that affair 
in building a Handsome Church." The second day of 
September, 17 14, was momentous in the history of the little 
Parish. On that day, we are informed, "the committee 
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erected and raised a Church of the dimensions following, 
viz. : 48 foot square, 23 foot had the tower, being 50 foot 
from the ground, and 1 7 foot square, and we design the 
spire S3 foot above the Tower." 

The frame and all the materials used in the construction 
of the building were brought from England, the reredos 
being brought entire in readiness to be placed in position. 
The tower and main entrance were on the west side, and 
there was also an entrance on the south side, the same 
that is in use at the present time. The building was 
covered by a roof ot seven gables, supported by four large 
pillars rising from the ground. The pulpit was in the 
center of the northern side. It was of the high, wine-glass 
pattern, with a sounding-board, and had a reading-desk 
just in front of it. The chancel was in the centre of the 
eastern side, and behind the altar the reredos was placed, 
surmounted by the royal coat-of-arms. The pews were, of 
course, of the pattern common to that time, square with 
high backs. The ceiling was arched, and in the form of a 
cross, corresponding to the form of the aisles. The 
original form of the roof can still be seen under the present 
peculiar-shaped roof, which was made thus simply to cover 
the other when an addition was made in 1728. 

The earnest efforts of General Nicholson, in behalf of 
the petitioners, were not without avail, and on the 20th 
of July, 1 715, the Rev. William Shaw arrived with full 
credentials from the Bishop of London as the Rector of the 
Episcopal Church of England in Marblehead. The Rector 
had hardly time to settle down to his labors, before a con- 
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troversy arose in the town as to the right of the Selectmen 
and Assessors to tax the people of the Church of England 
for the support of the ministers of the Congregational 
churches. The officials claimed that according to the laws 



THE AHCIEHT PULPIT. 

of the Province the people were obliged to pay this tax, 
and they were determined to collect it. The Churchmen 
were as strenuously determined not to "pay tribute to 
dissenters," and the result was an open and bitter quarrel, 
which at one time seemed fraught with disaster to the infant 
Parish. 
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At about this time the Second Congregational Society was 
organized. The Rev. Samuel Cheever, who since the 
organization of the First Congregational Church in 1684, 
had been the only spiritual shepherd of the flock in Marble- 
head, was old and infirm, and a controversy had arisen in 
regard to the choice of a colleague. The town voted to 
extend a call to the Rev. John Barnard. Many members o* 
the church desired the Rev. Edward Holyoke. The result 
was the formation of a new society with the Rev. Mr. Hol- 
yoke as pastor. This new body seems to have been another 
source of trouble to the struggling Parish of the Church of 
England. The Rector, especially must have been very 
much exercised, for in a letter written to the society which 
sent him to Marblehead he declared that the meeting- 
house had been built in 4 ' damnable spite and malice 
against our Church." This we know to be a mistake. 
Still, the prejudice among the townspeople against the 
Church of England was very great. And every effort 
was made to suppress its growth in Marblehead, not 
only by abusive language, but in some instances by down- 
right persecution. 

The people of the little Parish were, generally speaking, 
poor. They could ill afford the voluntary contributions 
cheerfully made for the maintenance of their own beloved 
Church. The repeated taxes levied upon them for the 
support of preachers not of their own communion, was 
therefore felt to be a great imposition, especially as, in 
some instances, estates were confiscated and held for the 
amount of the taxes. According to the testimony of the 
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Rector and the Churchwardens and Vestrymen, not only 
were the Parishioners of the Church taxed for the support 
of the dissenting ministers, but even upon the first notice 
of their design to attend the Church they were loaded 
down with heavy taxes. An appeal was made to Governor 
Shute for relief from this burden, and an order was issued 
from that official restraining the Selectmen and Assessors 
from levying the tax, but to no avail. 

The order was contemptuously set aside by the town 
officials, and the tax was levied in defiance of the Governor. 
In addition to these difficulties, a much more serious 

4 

trouble disturbed the parishioners. The Parish Clerk set 
himself up as an expounder and preacher of the Gospel. 
This was more than the minister could stand, and late in 
the year 171 7, or early in the year 1718, he closed his 
Rectorship and returned to England. 

The second Rector was the Rev. David Masson, who 
arrived, according to the records, in the " Ded of Winter,' ' 
1 718, the Wardens and Vestrymen being assessed twenty 
shillings apiece to defray his expenses. Mr. Masson was 
the first person ordained presbyter for the American 
colonies and appears to have been eminently successful in 
his ministry at.Marblehead. 

Finding that the people were still taxed in defiance of 
the order of the Governor, he made another appeal to his 
Excellency, and also to the Justices at Salem, to restrain 
the town officials. The Vestrymen had voted to sustain all 
Churchmen who resisted the tax, and an agreement was 
made by which all charges resulting from such resistance 
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should be borne by the Parish. The petition, this time, 
had the desired effect. Another order was issued by the 
Governor, which resulted in the exemption of Churchmen 
from the tax by a vote of a town-meeting convened for that 
purpose. / 

In 1724 there were, according to the report of the Rector, 
between seventy and eighty families in the Parish, besides 
several negro slaves, who generally attended service with 
their masters. The first mention of a name for the Church 
was made about this time in a letter to General Nicholson, 
informing him that the Church waits for him to name it. 

That gentleman had received the honor of knighthood a 
few years before, and was then Governor of South Carolina. 
During the four years of his administration " he conducted 
himself with a judicious and spirited attention to the public 
welfare and threw lustre over the closing scene of his long 
and active career in America." Mr. Masson closed his 
Rectorship in 1727, and went to New Kent, Virginia, 
where he officiated at the marriage of George Washington 
to the widow Custis. 

In 1728, the Rev. George Pigot was settled. Extensive 
preparations were made for his reception. The sum of 
^150 was raised for his salary, and the Church was en- 
larged by an addition of fifteen feet on the northern side, 
the land having been purchased of Mrs. Elizabeth Brown 
and Mrs. Hannah LeGallais for that purpose. During his 
Rectorship in 1732, the hearts of his parishioners were 
made glad by the reception of a brass chandelier for the 
Church, the gift of John Elbridge, Esq., collector of the 
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Port of Bristol, England, who also presented an oil portrait 
of himself. This ancient chandelier still hangs in its place. 
Mr. Pigot's official acts comprise 454 baptisms (among 
them four of his own slaves), 95 marriages, 145 burials, 
and a list of 75 communicants. He closed his Rectorship 
in 1730, when he went to England on account of ill health. 

The Rev. Alexander Malcolm was the next Rector. He 
took charge of the Parish in 1740, and remained nine 
years, when he resigned and went to Maryland. 

In 1745, a communion service of solid silver was presen- 
ted to the Church by Mr. David LeGallais, as recorded on 
the flagon in Latin. This flagon weighs four pounds and 
is still used. The paten had a later date, 1764, engraved 
on the under side. 

In a letter dated July 30, 1745, Mr. Malcolm reports 
that his people have kept clear of the disorders sown here 
by the enthusiast Whitefield who visited the town. He 
speaks encouragingly of the fact that several of the dissen- 
ters come now and then to Church, who never were there 
before, and in great multitudes when I take any occasional 
sermons, which I hope will by degrees lessen their bigotry." 
Mr. Malcolm's official record is headed by the name "St. 
Michael's Church," the first time the name appears, though 
it had probably been given by Governor Nicholson some 
time before. 

The Rectorship of the Rev. Peter Bours began in 1753. 
His ministry was eminently successful, and he endeared 
himself not only to his parishioners, but to the people as 
well. He died suddenly February 24, 1762, and was 
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buried in the Church- yard, where his tomb may still be 
seen. The first mention of a Glebe or Rectory, as being 
owned by the Parish, is made in the records during his 
Rectorship, though there is no indication of the time 
that it was erected. 

The first mention of an organ is made in the records 
of this time, though there is nothing to show when it 
was purchased. 

Of this Rector an interesting tradition is related. It 
seems that among other servants the reverend gentleman 
owned a very ill-tempered and vicious woman. One 
night, in a fit of ugliness, she attempted to take the life 
of her master, and the next day, having some regard 
for his personal safety, he sold her. With the money 
thus obtained Mr. Bours procured a life-size portrait of 
himself, painted by one of the most celebrated artists in 
the country. This portrait is now in possession of a mem- 
ber of this Parish. 

In 1763 the Rev. Joshua Wingate Weeks, who had 
been to London for Ordination at the expense of the 
Parish, assumed the Rectorship. The town of Marble head 
was now at the zenith of its prosperity. Ships, snows, 
and top-sail schooners, owned by its citizens, sailed to 
foreign ports and commanded a large and profitable trade. 
The merchants were successful and opulent. The Port 
was second only in importance to Boston as a commer- 
cial centre, and it was the fond dream of the inhabitants 
that the town might, some day, become a rival of the 
metropolis. 
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For some years the Parish flourished under the care of 
Mr. Weeks. A new gallery was built for the organ, the 
Parish was organized as a Corporation, and all things 
seemed to promise well for a prosperous future. But 
revolution was in the air, and for several years the con- 
stant excitement to which the sturdy men of Marblehead 
were subject, began to have its effect upon the little Parish. 
In 1766 Mr. Weeks congratulates the Society at London 
upon the fact that Marblehead has elected the only 
Churchman who sits in the General Assembly. 

Three years later there was a slight tinge of anxiety in 
his report. Political matters, which " embitter the minds 
of the people," caused dismal forebodings. The Stamp 
Act had been passed. An agreement for the non-impor- 
tation of British goods had been entered into, and the 
first blood of the coming revolution had been shed. This 
was on board a Marblehead merchant veSsel, the brig Pitt 
Packet In an attempt to impress one of the crew of this 
vessel into the British naval service, a lieutenant of the 
sloop-of-war Rose had been killed by a well-directed blow 
from a harpoon in the hands of the heroic Michael Corbett. 
These events roused the people almost to frenzy. The 
utmost resistance to the demands of Parliament was deter- 
mined upon ; and, while the Churchmen themselves were 
hesitating between their love of the Church and their 
hatred of tyranny, the over-zealous Marbleheaders omitted 
no opportunity to denounce the Church of England as 
44 nursing her children with milk unfriendly to the sons 
of liberty." 
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Affairs went on in very much the same order until the 
latter part of the year 1770, when the celebrated White- 
field again appeared in Marblehead, and fiercely attacked 
in the most abusive language, " the Church, the Rector, 
and all belonging to it." This had the effect only to 
endear the Church the more to its ever-faithful children ; 
but, among its enemies, who believed all that had been 
said, it created the most bitter hatred of its ordinances. 
Whitefield was followed by several others of the same class 
of enthusiasts, and, finally, Peter Jayne, the Parish Clerk, 
became a convert to their teachings. 

This appears to be the only instance of any conversions 
among Churchmen to the teachings of Whitefield and his 
followers ; and, in spite of the opposition it met with, the 
Church held its own, and seemed likely soon to be the 
richest congregation in town. 

In 1 77 1 the door at the west side of the Church was 
closed, and a porch was built over the south door, which 
has been the only door used since. 

There is a tradition that a door was cut in the side of 
the Church, to accommodate a stout gentlemen who was 
too large to enter an ordinary pew door ; and this would 
seem to be substantiated by a vote of the Parish recorded 
at this time : 

That at present it is convenient to keep open the door leading into 
the garden of the late William Bourne, Esquire. 

The events of the few years following the breaking 
out of the American Revolution were of the greatest 
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import to the congregation of St. Michael's Church. The 
Rector of the neighboring Church at Salem wrote home to 
the Society : 4 ' Mr. Weeks is popular, and has the esteem 
of all parties, and his diligence and prudent behavior 
deserve it." But neither popularity nor prudence were 
sufficient to stem the tide of public opinion which was 
daily increasing against the British government, and con- 
sequently the prejudice against the Church grew the more 
bitter and intense. Many of its members were strong in 
their opposition to the measures of the government, but 
were equally as strong in their determination that the 
services of their Mother Church should be maintained. 
Every effort was made to allay the feeling of distrust, and 
the Wardens and Vestrymen directed that the Church 
should be opened and services held on several occasions, 
appointed by the town authorities as days of fasting and 
prayer. 

There was not a town in the country whose citizens were 
more patriotic than the men of Marblehead, and when, in 
1775, the controversy between the Colonies and the 
mother country developed into forcible resistance, none 
sprang to arms more readily, or gave their lives more 
willingly in defence of their rights and liberties. An entire 
regiment of infantry was enlisted in the town, which under 
the command of the valorous John Glover, participated in 
all the most important campaigns of the war. The first 
privateers were fitted out from this Port. And the navy 
of the infant republic was largely manned by Marblehead 
fishermen. 
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The people of the town had witnessed, with ill-sup- 
pressed anger, the presence of a company of British 
regulars on Marblehead Neck. An occasional grape-shot, 
fired by the frigate Lively anchored in the harbor, warned 
them that the town was in immediate danger of bombard- 
ment. 

Silently and with tears they had laid at rest the body of 
the gallant James Mugford, by whose daring exploit on 
board the little schooner Franklin the British ship Hope, 
laden with munitions of war, had been captured; and 
whose successful resistance to the boats of the British fleet 
had resulted only in the death of the youthful hero. Anx- 
iously, and with broken hearts, they had waited for the 
return of loved ones who would come no more ; their 
lamentations breaking into imprecations upon all who gave 
aid or comfort to the enemy. Then when the Rector of 
St. Michael's Church avowed himself as a " Loyalist,' ' and 
openly advised his people to have nothing to do with the 
44 rebellion," the indignation of the patriots knew no 
bounds. 

Mr. Weeks, though an exceedingly pious and efficient 
minister, was not very discreet, and took no pains to 
conceal his loyalty to the King, and his desire for the 
overthrow of the enemies of the Crown. Despite the 
efforts of many of his parishioners, he continued publicly 
to declare his sentiments, and as a result, the hostility of 
the people to the Church continually increased. The 
Liturgy also, at that time, was not such as would be likely 
to meet with a favorable reception. The prayers for the 
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preservation of the royal family were read at every public 
service, and there were several supplications in the Litany, 
that the enemies of the King might be brought to con- 
fusion. 

The effect of these prayers upon the sturdy Marble- 
headers can be better imagined than described. They 
were ready to sacrifice life and property in the great 
struggle for independence, and the course adopted by Mr. 
Weeks, added to their preconceived prejudices against the 
Church, aroused a storm against which it was difficult to 
contend. 

Though many of the communicants were heartily in 
sympathy with their Rector both in his religious and 
political sentiments, there were those among them who, 
though staunch Churchmen, were as staunch patriots. 
Men like William R. Lee and Samuel R. Trevett, whose 
firm adherence to the cause of their country could not be 
doubted, counselled moderation and a conciliatory method 
of proceeding. One was a major in the Marblehead reg- 
iment, and the other had commanded an artillery company 
at the battle of Bunker Hill. They had the respect and 
confidence of the people ; they were not without influence 
except with their Pastor, the Rector of the Church. In 
vain they pointed to the wise course adopted by the 
Episcopal clergymen of Boston, who omitted in the ser- 
vices, all prayers concerning the King or royal family. 

Mr. Weeks had taken an oath to support the King, and 
support him he did, both by voice and example. For a 
year or more after the Declaration of Independence the 
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services of the Church were regularly held ; but finally a 
a law was passed by the Provincial Congress forbidding 
the use of the Liturgy, and the Rector, with the advice of 
the Wardens and Vestrymen reluctantly closed the Church. 

The news of the Declaration of Independence produced 
the wildest enthusiasm, and the most extravagant manifes- 
tations of joy. The bells of the churches were rung for an 
entire week, and every evening fires were lighted on the 
hill-tops in honor of the great event. During the excite- 
ment, a body of men entered St. Michael's Church, pulled 
the royal coat-of-arms from its place above the chancel and 
rang the bell until it cracked. There was no mistaking 
the meaning of these demonstrations, and about a year 
after, it was deemed the part of prudence to discontinue 
public services until the troublesome times were over. 
Services were, however, continued at private houses for 
some time ; until the Rector could no longer remain in 
town, and was obliged to take refuge in Nova Scotia. 
There is a tradition that some of his adherents who went 
with him took the communion service with them, and that 
it was afterwards returned. 

During all this trying period many of the parishioners 
were noted for their loyalty to the Church, and their un- 
alterable devotion to its ordinances. One instance of this 
kind deserves especial mention here. When the services 
of the Church could no longer be held in public, and the 
vigilance of the Committee of Safety rendered private 
meetings impossible, Ashley Bo wen, a zealous Church- 
man, fearing that eventually an attempt would be made to 
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seize and destroy every printed copy of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, with his own hand copied the entire volume 
from beginning to end. A few years ago, I saw a portion 
of this book, then in possession of one of his relatives, and 
the well-worn pages gave evidence of its frequent use and 
the unostentatious piety of its owner. 

For several years after the departure of Mr. Weeks the 
Church remained closed, and was not again opened until 
February 6, 1780, when Mr. Woodward Abraham read 
prayers and a sermon. Mr Abraham conducted the 
services for six years, receiving the contribution money as 
his compensation. 

On the fifth of July, 1786, a meeting of the proprietors 
was called by Isaac Mansfield, a Justice of the Peace, and 
the Rev. Thomas Fitch Oliver was settled as Rector. 
During his Rectorship he was sustained in his labors by 
the zealous assistance of several of the most distinguished 
citizens of the town. The honoured list includes Colonel 
William R. Lee, Colonel Marston Watson, Captain Joshua 
Orne, Captain William Blackler, and the Honourable 
Samuel Sewall. 

Colonel Lee, for valorous conduct in the field had been 
appointed, by the Continental Congress, Adjutant-General 
of the American Army, a position which he modestly de- 
clined. But he had the distinguished honour, as Com- 
mander of the Camp at Cambridge, of receiving General 
Burgoyne and his army as prisoners of war, after the 
surrender of the British at Saratoga. 

Colonel Watson was an officer on the staff of General 
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Charles Lee, of South Carolina, receiving honourable 
mention for his gallantry. 

Captain Orne had been a member of the Provincial 
Congress, twice a Representative in the General Court, 
an active member of the Committees of Grievance and 
Correspondence, and later a delegate to the State Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

Captain Blackler, as a captain in Glover's Marblehead 
regiment, was in command of the boat in which General 
Washington was rowed across the Delaware River, by the 
intrepid Marblehead fishermen, on the night before the 
battle of Trenton. 

And Samuel Sewall was an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, afterwards be- 
coming one of the most eminent Chief Justices the Court 
has ever had. 

These men, by serving as Vestrymen and active laymen 
of the Parish, removed in a great degree the prejudice felt 
by the townspeople against the Church, because of the 
Tory sentiments of its former Rector. 

Notwithstanding the troubles through which the Church 
had passed, on the first visit of Bishop Seabury in 1787, 
Mr. Oliver was enabled to present one hundred and twenty 
candidates for Confirmation. 

Mr. Oliver was succeeded by the Rev. William Harris, 
who had for several years been teaching at the Marble- 
head Academy, and for some time officiated in the Church 
as lay reader. He was Ordained at the request of the 
Wardens and Vestry in 1791. Mr. Harris remained in 
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Marblehead eleven years, and his ministry was eminently 
successful. He resigned in 1802, and went to New York, 
and afterwards became President of Columbia College. 

The next Rector was the Rev. James Bowers, who re- 
mained nine years, and was succeeded by Rev. John P. K. 
Henshaw, who remained one year. He was afterward 
Bishop of Rhode Island, being consecrated August 11, 
1843. F° r * our years after the resignation of Mr. 
Henshaw, there was no Rector save the Rev. Joseph 
Andrews, who officiated for four months and then resigned 
to become a Missionary in a foreign field. 

In 1818 the Rev. Benjamin Bosworth Smith became 
Rector, but so reduced had the Parish become that it was 
impossible for him to remain, and he resigned the following 
year. Dr. Smith was afterward consecrated Bishop of 
Kentucky, and finally became Presiding Bishop of the 
United States. St Michael's was his first pastorate and he 
always entertained a warm affection for it, and his name is 
held in veneration by the Parish. 

For several years after the resignation of Mr. Smith the 
old Church was closed, and the communicants despaired 
of its ever being opened for liturgic services again. In 
182 1, the glebe, which had for many years been owned by 
the Parish as a home for its Rectors, became hopelessly 
involved and was sold to pay off the Parish debts. At 
about this time the Channing movement was at its height 
in the Congregational churches of New England. The 
pastor of the Second Congregatioual Society became a 
convert to the new doctrine, and many of his people who 
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were firm in their love of the faith as taught by the Puritan 
fathers, left the society. Among the more influential of 
those who withdrew was the Honourable William Reed, 
who looked with covetous eyes on the old Church of St. 
Michael's. Mr. Reed bought pews, became a proprietor 
and Vestryman of the Church, and finally induced a suf- 
ficient number of proprietors to join with him in a petition | 

to the Massachusetts Legislature for a repeal of the old ! 

charter, and to re-charter the Church as a " Congrega- 
tional Meeting-house." But several of the old proprietors | 
did not consent to this proceeding, among them Dr. Drury, 
an old and influential Vestryman, and Captain Trevett. of 
Revolutionary fame. These men were determined that 
the Church should not be taken from its ancient Parish 
without a stubborn fight to prevent it. The aid of the 
Rev. Mr. Carlisle of Salem was obtained, and he, with the 
Bishop of the Diocese, went before the Legislature and 
protested against the proposed change. Through their 
efforts the petition was denied. Thus the old Church was - 
preserved for the use of coming generations who desire to 
worship according to its ancient and time-honoured 
Liturgy. 

This attempt to alienate the Church from its ancient 
usage infused new life into the communicants. Their 
slumbering energies were now fully aroused, and with 
the kind assistance of Rev. Mr. Carlisle of Salem, services 
were once more held in the Church. The records contain 
little information as to the years following for some time, 
other than the occasional records of Vestry meetings. 
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The Rev. Lot Johns officiated as Recto* for a short 
time in 1823; the Rev. Thomas S. W. Mott from 1825 
to 1827; and from that time until 1831, the Church was 
again closed. 

The Rev. Joseph H. Price became Rector in 1831, and 
remained over a year and a half, and was succeeded by 
the Rev. George V. C. Eastman, who was settled in July, 
1832, and remained till September, 1833. During his 
Rectorship the services were held for some months in 
Academy Hall, while extensive repairs and alterations 
were made in the Church. The old square pews were 
removed, and slip pews were put in ; the chancel was 
removed to the northern end, with the pulpit and reading- 
desk on either side — the pulpit on the west and the 
reading-desk on the east side of the Church. Since 
that time the interior of the edifice has not been altered, 
except that it has several times been painted and frescoed. 

The succeeding Rector was the Rev. William H. Lewis, 
who assumed the Rectorship in 1833 and remained seven 
years. Under his charge the Church attained a degree 
of prosperity such as it had not known for years, and 
Mr. Lewis endeared himself personally to a large number 
of friends. There are hundreds living to-day in Marble- 
head who dwell fondly on the memory of his Rectorship. 
Perhaps no better evidence can be given of his work than 
the fact that during his ministry eighty-five persons were 
confirmed, the largest number known since 1787. 

Mr. Lewis was followed by the Rev. John P. Robinson, 
who was Rector from 1840 to 1842, and was succeeded 
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by the Rev. Moses P. Stickney, who was Ordained Priest 
in the Church, September 14, 1842. During Mr. Stick- 
ney's Rectorship the Chapel, which stands at the western 
side of the Church, was erected, at the expense of the 
ladies of the Parish Aid Society. 

In July, 1847, the Rev. N. P. Tillinghast took charge 
of the Parish, but resigned on the first of November 
following. 

His successor was the Rev. Edward Ballard, who was 
called in 1848, and remained three years, giving place to 
the Rev. John B. Richmond in 1851. 

Mr. Richmond was one of the most successful aad pop- 
ular Rectors the Parish ever had. Under his charge it 
increased in numbers, and the Church was in a most 
prosperous .condition. He closed his Rectorship in 1859. 

In i860 the Rev. Edwin B. Chase became Rector. Of 
all the Rectors the old Parish has had the memory of none 
is cherished with more sincere affection than that of this 
saintly clergyman. He remained six years, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. William R. Woodbridge, a native of 
Marblehead, who for four years labored zealously, and 
resigned, from ill health, in 187 1. 

For a year or more the Parish was again without a 
Rector, when a unanimous call was extended to the Rev. 
John Wickliffe Leek, who accepted the Rectorship. Mr. 
Leek was one of the most influential Rectors the Parish 
has ever had. When he took charge, in 1872, the Church 
stood on no street, and could only be reached by an alley- 
way, twelve feet wide, running up from Washington Street 
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by tbe side of the back yards of private residences, one 
of which was a large tenement house, which almost entirely 
shut the Church from view. The back yard and out- 
houses of this house were directly in front of the Church 
door, and were a constant source of great annoyance to 
the worshippers. 

During the very first year of his Rectorship Mr. Leek 
worked earnestly to secure the removal of the building, 
and his efforts being seconded by Mr. Thomas Appleton, 
a zealous layman of the Parish, who freely gave his time 
and money in aid of the project, the requisite amount of 
money was soon raised, and the estate was purchased 
in January, 1873. The following summer the house was 
removed, the ledge of rocks on which it stood was blasted 
away, and a fine lawn and driveway were laid out. 

During the same year two ladies of the Parish, who had 
ever manifested their devotion to the Church in good 
works, purchased an estate adjoining and erected an ex- 
cellent Rectory, which they presented to the Parish as a 
memorial of their mother, Mrs. Eunice Hooper. Mr. Leek 
remained with the Parish but a few months after the rectory 
was finished, being obliged to close a pastorate so fruitful 
in good works on account of his rapidly failing health. 

In the spring of 1875 tne R ev - Julius H. Ward became 
Rector. During the* great conflagration in Marblehead, 
June 25, 1877, tne ro °f °f tne Church caught fire, and 
the building seemed doomed to destruction, a young 
man, named Thomas Gorman, succeeded in gaining a 
foot-hold upon it from a house adjoining ; and while Mr. 
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Ward held him on by a rope, secured in the belfry, he 
reached a point where he was able to extinguish the 
flames. 

Mr Ward was, probably, the most scholarly of any of 
the later Rectors. An able writer and a good preacher, 
he labored faithfully for three years, and resigned in Jan- 
uary, 1878. 

At Easter of the same year the Rev William R. Harris 
was elected Rector. During his Rectorship the Chapel 
was enlarged and very much improved. He resigned in 
April, 1 886. 

In September, 1887, the present incumbent, the Rev. 
John L. Egbert, assumed the Rectorship. Of the work 
that he has accomplished during the few months that he 
has been among us there is nothing for me to say. The 
dear old Temple of God, bequeathed to us by our fathers, 
has been beautified and adorned by his untiring efforts 
in its behalf, and to-day speaks eloquently for itself in its 
majestic silence, thanking him, and all to whom this 
Parish is indebted for the great work of Restoration, in 
the language of the heart, which words are powerless to 
express, and which human lips can never hope to utter. 





Poem 




BY JOSEPH W. CHAPMAN A.M. 

LD Church that we love and honour to-day, 
All hail to thee, clad in thy festive array 1 
Hail to thee, Altar, long blessed of our God ; 
Thee, roof-tree, most honoured ; thee, transept, once trod 

By our loved ones in glory ; hail parts, one and all, 

Grown to splendor like lilies and roses at call 

Of the Master! whose word 

Charms the winds to a tempest ; who holds the wee bird 

In the palm of His care, when that tempest is stirred. 

The mountains are His and He made them, 

On their slope the lambkins play : 
The seas are deep-fixed where He laid them, 

There saileth the nautilus gay. 
The stars hang their lamps to His glory ; 

The moon, and the sun's round rim ; 
The little brown worm tells the story 

Of the infinite love unto him. 
He giveth the snow in its season ; 

He painteth the meadows green ; 
He blesseth us all beyond reason ; 

And thou, that love hath seen, 
O Church of our fathers ! 
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So meet is it, right, we should praise Him, the Sovereign Lord of 

might, 
The Maker of life, the Giver of breath, Jehovah, our light ! 
It is good we should lay at His feet our gifts and our love, 
The Eternal One, ever-abiding, alone changeless, the Godhead 

above ! 

And what shall we lay on His Altar? 

And what may we bring in our rhyme ? 
No bullock, as sung in the Psalter, 

No incense up-curling the shrine. 
What love on this day of devotion? 

What tale do we offer of pelf? 
Each brings of his little a portion, 

And nothing so much as himself. 
All things are of Thee, O God ! 

We give of Thine own, we say; 
All things are Thine own, O Christ! 

Ourselves Thine own alway. 



And such to-day as we are, O Lord, we lay at Thy feet, 
Leaving Thy love to perfect what else were incomplete ; 
Trusting the made with the Maker, why should we doubt or fear? 
Thou knowest the love we purpose, Thou, who art nearer than near. 

But wherefore this to-day, of days? 
Wherefore is this song of praise? 
Wherefore is this address given 
To thy honor, Church of Heaven? 
Tell once more, O song of mine, 
What we celebrate in rhyme, 
Why we joy with thee to-day. 
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Ah! St. Michael's, this the story 
Why we chant thy present glory, 

Hail thee in thy bright array : 
Many clouds, and dark above thee, 
Hung o'er thee, and those that love thee, 

Now thy saints in endless light; 
Long they hung, oft re- appearing; 
Brighter days, too, came endearing, — 

Stars of promise in thy night. 
Mofe than once ye faltered, ailing ; 
More than once thy strength was failing : 

Once indeed almost enslaved. 
Let us up and honor duly 
Names of Trevett and of Drury, 

Who thy fane, O Michael, saved. 
Other arms hath lent thee power ; 
Gorman kept thee in the hour 

Of thy purging as with fire; 
Evans gave thee of his treasure ; 
Many gave, no one could measure, 

Secret alms of high desire. 
But before all names the rarer, 
Shines the Hooper name, and fairer 

Gleams that name than can be said ; 
One thereof, with special honor ! 
Smile, old Michael's, smile upon her! 
Thanks and blessings on her head ! 
So 't was spite the night's misseeming, 
Stars like these were ever gleaming 

From God's heaven over thee; 
Ever looked ye up with yearning, 
Larger strength by these discerning, 

And the dawn upon the sea. 
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Now night is o'er, 

And full day comes : 

Lo, where across thy threshold shine 

The promise-rays of happier suns 

With broader usefulness, and more 

Than ere before, 

Thou old-time shrine ! 

So put aside sackcloth and ashes, at length ; 

Thy poverty's gone, thy sorrow is past; 
Thou renew' st like the eagle thy youth and thy strength ; 

A Phoenix from ashes, thou risest at last. 
The dust-soiled garments no longer are thine ; 

Lent season is gone, — let thy lovers rejoice : 
Deck thy Altar with lilies that fade not with time ; 

Soft raiment be thine, rich garments and choice. 

Then hail once again, O mother ours, 

Garlanded with garlands ot praise and flowers ! 

Spouse of the Christ, as Mary pure, 

As Michael valiant to endure! 

We, who sing thee hymns to-day, 

We, who kneel at thy feet to pray, 

Not alone give thee honor due, 

Thy dead rise and bless thee, O mother, too ! 

The dead in the Lord, they rest on thy bosom in peace ! 

Shall they not know and rejoice with thee in thy mirth, 
Who gavest to them of the joys that never shall cease? 

Not so dark, I ween, are those narrow beds in the earth, 
But thou, O lamp of the Lord, may be light to their feet! 

Not wholly forgot are the loved of the earth by the dead: 
To joy in our joy, how else were Heaven complete ! 

Thro' the clouds that cluster, O mother, high over thy head, 
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Gleam in halos of sunlight those faces of thine, 

As thro' the wash of the ceiling, like Abdiels true, 
Peer the angels of Christ, o'er Sophia's sad shrine, 

Casting loveful eyes on the altars they knew ; 
And tho' unseen of our eyes, them the spirit discerns ; 

And tho 1 we hear not their voices, their song fills the sky ; 
Sure for the loved of the Lord, the light of the Altar burns; 

Call them not dead, they live, they ever are nigh. 

Hail, Michael's! the quick and the dead offer praise, 

' T is the dawn of the promise of happier days ; 
'T is the spring of the year, rejoice and be glad ; 

No note has the bluebird or sparrow that 's sad, 
AndVhaught would we bid thee, but be of good cheer, 

O Church of our fathers, this jubilee year. 
We hail thee, and leave thee. God's blessing be thine! 

Who hath heretofore led thee in shadow and shine ; 
Who hath heretofore staid thee in sorrow and loss, 

Himself been thy Simon in bearing thy Cross ; 
Who hath heretofore blessed thee, nor left thee alone, 

O Church of our fathers, St. Michael's, His own! 




Miscellany 




FROM THE BOSTON GLOBE April 17 1888 

HE members of St. Michael's Parish, Marblehead, 
will long remember " Easter- Day," 1888, as the 
most joyous and happy they have experienced in 
16) ^ *ssm^** many years, for on that day they entered 
into their historic old Church, which during the past three 
months has been greatly improved and most handsomely 
adorned ; so that now St. Michael's Church is not only 
one of the oldest Church edifices in the United States, 
but also among the handsomest in its interior. 

To-morrow, in the presence of the Members of the 
Senate, the Selectmen of the town, the distinguished 
Clergy, and possibly the Bishop, — to whom an earnest 
invitation has been extended, — this venerable Church 
will be formally reopened. The walls and ceilings are 
frescoed in oil colors, after four coats of the best oil paint 
had been put upon them. The designs of both ceiling and 
walls are churchly and appropriate, and executed in the 
most artistic and workmanlike manner possible. 

The sacred memories of one hundred and seventy-four 
years cluster around this ancient house of prayer and its 
sturdy tower. All the materials used came from England, 
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and Rev. William Shaw arrived and took charge as the first 
Rector July 20, 1715. From that day on, barring the 
periods of public excitement attending the Revolution, the 
doors of the old Church have been regularly opened on 
each succeeding Sunday for religious services for nearly 
two centuries. The bell in its tower has called the loyal 
sons of old Marblehead to prayer through each succeeding 
decade in the tide of the years. It is believed that there 
is but one other Church edifice as old in New England. 

Through all the advance of time the old Church has ever 
kept pace with the sons of Marblehead, until it has become 
endeared to every one of them as the revered sanctuary of 
their fathers. 

The original architecture of the Church is simple yet 
beautiful, and quaintly striking. About thirty years ago, 
however, aesthetics found no place in Christian worship 
in Marblehead, or else the people were not in a condition 
financially to undergo any very great expense for decora- 
tions, so the walls and ceiling were plainly papered. 
Thus the old Church remained, until time and the ele- 
ments had so worn upon the paper covering that the 
patience of the Rector, Rev. J. L. Egbert, and his efficient 
Church committee gave way. The old disfiguring paper 
was torn off, and the entire interior redecorated in a beau- 
tiful manner. 

Centered around the old chandelier, which is probably 
over two hundred years old, and has hung in this Church 
one hundred and fifty-six years, are the symbols of the four 
Evangelists in gold mosiac on a celestial blue ground, which 
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is also the ground color of the large concave Maltese cross 
which forms nearly the entire ceiling of the Church. In 
each end of the cross is an ecclesiastical emblem also done 
in gold mosiac. 

The side walls are of a rich terra-cotta half-way up from 
the dado, which is in antique bronze two feet wide, and a 
light cream color up to the frieze. Over the reredos, 
which is very ancient, is a large gilt Cross, with the sun's 
rays coming out from behind it on a background of passion 
flowers and vines, with the sentence: "In this place will 
I give peace, saith the Lord of Hosts,' ' arching over the 
whole. 

All the pews and the woodwork of the Church have been 
grained a dark English oak and glazed and varnished. 
The entire Church and chancel have been recarpeted with 
the best quality of Brussels and ingrain carpet, handsome 
Persian rugs being at each door. 

A very handsome set of chancel furniture has been 
placed in the chancel as a memorial to departed loved 
ones. 

There are six memorial and gift windows. The most 
elegant, perhaps, is the Appleton memorial window, which 
is made almost entirely of Venetian and antique glass, and 
represents Dorcas standing in her doorway giving out gar- 
ments to the poor. This window is put in to the loving 
memory of Mrs. Thomas Appleton, who was a benevolent 
Christian woman, always administering to the necessities 
of the poor. 

The Haskell memorial window is also very handsome. 
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It is a representation of the Ascension of Christ, and is. put 
in the Church as a memorial to William Haskell and wife, 
who were at one time active and earnest in the work of the 
Church in this Parish, and whom not only their own chil- 
dren, but many others, " rise up and call them blessed.' ' 

The next window to be mentioned is of a unique charac- 
ter, and around it will probably centre more of interest to 
the general public than any in the Church, and that is 
what is called the Senate Window. It is a representation of 
Moses coming down from Mount Sinai with the two tables, 
across the top of which are the words: "The Law." In 
the bottom panel is a fac-simile of the State coat-of-arms 
and motto, with the inscription above : " Presented by the 
members of the Massachusetts Senate of 1888." This 
window was obtained through the influence and efforts of 
Samuel Roads, Jr., senator from this district, who is a 
stanch Churchman, and who is to deliver an historical 
sketch of the Parish at the commemorative celebration. 
The window is a very elegant one, and unique in that there 
is probably not another in this country which has such a 
distinguished source. The window is to be presented to 
the Parish in the name of the Senate by Hon. Halsey J. 
Boardman, president of the Senate, at the commemorative 
service to-morrow. 

The Parish window, which is a representation of St. 
Michael casting Satan out of Heaven, is also a very 
beautiful one, and is placed in the Church by the Parish 
in grateful memory of Thomas Evans, a former Warden of 
the Parish and also a generous benefactor of the same. 
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The children of the Sunday School have placed a hand- 
some representation of the "Good Shepherd" as one 
window in the Church by their free-will offerings, and have 
raised sufficient funds to pay for it since the first Sunday 
in November last. 

One other window worthy of mention is a representation 
of Christ at the well oi Sychar with the Samaritan woman, 
which illustrates most beautifully this scene in Christ's 
life. 

In fact, the entire Church, in the interior, is thoroughly 
renovated and improved, so that it would be hard to find 
a handsomer Church than old St. Michael's in this country. 

All the gas fixtures are fashioned after the old chandelier, 
and are very elegant indeed. 

These improvements have cost nearly £5000, and it is to 
the credit of the members of the Parish that they have 
borne by far the larger part of the expense. Thanks are 
also due generous friends in Boston and elsewhere, to 
whom the Rector and parishioners feel deeply grateful. 
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Officers of the Parish 



Hector 

The Reverend John L. Egbert 

tDarbens 

Ezekiel Russell William D. T. Trefry 



bestrgmen 



Thomas Appleton Richard L. T. Evans 

Thomas T. Lyon Joseph W. Chapman 

Joseph B. Atkins 

Clerk 

Honourable Samuel Roads Junior 

treasurer 

William Gilley 

Sexton 

Eleazer Doliber 



DIPLOMA 

South London Industrial Exhibition England 1865 

Presented by Right Honourable VUcount Palmenton K.G. Premier 

For Music and Design Printing 



30 iHnflii fall Boston 

Specialties : 

Chvrch Work 
Art Work 



DIPLOMA 

Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association Fain 1887 
For Elegant and Original Designs in Job and Pamphlet Printing 

THIS BOOK WAS PRINTBD B¥ THR ABOVE 



JOHN H. PRAY SONS & CO. <« 
........._ ............... Importers Jobbers ...... 

Retailers and Manufactrer* s Agents ... 



CARPETINGS, MATTINGS, OIL-CLOTH, 

ORIENTAL RUGS, 

'. .....CARPETS, and UPHOLSTERY. 



30 to 34 Harrison Ave. Extension ) 

> Boston. 

558 & 560 Washington Street j 

113 Worth Street New York. 



We fuuniflhed the Carpel Rugs and Matting 
fos St. Michael's Chusch 




TAIN ED GLASS < * < •:• < * < * a 

Artistic, Domestic, and Ecclesiastical. 

REDDING, BAIRD, & CO. ^^®^^ 

Offices and Show-Rooms : 

83 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 



The WindoWs in Si. Michael s Church Weie 
f-uimished by this fisni 




HURCH FIXTURES * * * * 

MESSRS. R. HOLLINGS & CO., of 
Boston, desire to call attention to their fine line of 
Ecclesiastical Fixtures, including Altar Lights, Can- 
delabra of every description, Crucifixes, Processional 
and Small Crosses, Single Candlesticks, etc. , etc. 

They also carry a large and unequalled assort- 
ment of Gas Fixtures especially designed for Church 
use. Being manufacturers of these goods they offer 
them at prices which defy competition. 

R. HOLLINGS & CO. 
Importers and Manufacturers. 
547 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

(Next Adams House). 



The VbChxxzs in St. Michael's Chucch Weue 
furnished by this fism 




LISHA C. DOANE W.W.W* 

Dealer in 

STOVES, RANGES, TIN-WARE, ETC. 

TIN, IRON AND LEAD PIPING, 

PLUMBING, TIN-ROOFING AND 

STOVE REPAIRS. 

Personal attention given to the prompt execution 

of all orders* 

121 Washington Street, Marblehead, Mass. 

Opposite Post-Office. 



We did tbe Plumbing and Gas-fitting in 
Si. Michael's Church 




ALLBURG A SHERRY gfcjSfcjg^ 

O. WALLBURG W. A. SHERRY 

PAINTERS AND DECORATORS, 
114 Harrison Avenue, Boston. 

The Master Builders* Association , 164 Devonshire St., Boston. 



The Decorations in St. Michael's Church 
Were done by this firm 



JOHN G. BROUGHTON * * * # 
CARPENTER AND BUILDER, 



Shop, Anderson Street ) Marblehead, 

Residence, No. 5 Bowden Street, J Mass. 



Persona/ attention given to all work 



The Carpenicy-Wouk in St. Michael's Chtujch Was 

done by me 
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